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hastily and are sometimes poorly arranged, illogical,
and exaggerated; but the style was always forceful and
animated, and often fervid and eloquent. They are
the most important and enduring of his writings, and
will ever be regarded as educational classics. While
addressed to the State Board, they were really intended
for the citizens of Massachusetts in general, and their
influence was felt far beyond the confines of the state.
They vitally affected school conditions everywhere in
New England, and were read with great interest in all
parts of the United States, and even in Europe. An
issue of eighteen thousand copies of one report was
made for free distribution by act of the New York
legislature, another was reprinted in Great Britain, and
Germany translated and distributed editions of several.
his semi-             The Common School Journal, on the other hand, was
monthly
Common issued semi-monthly and consisted of sixteen pages to
each number. It was devoted to spreading information
concerning school improvement, school law, and the pro-
ceedings of the State Board, and it urged upon school
officials, parents, and children their duties toward health,
morals, and intelligence. This publication, which was
continued by Mann during the whole of his administra-
tion, laid him under the necessity of much writing him-
self and of securing contributions from other educators.
A medium somewhat akin to Mann's publications in
the improvement of educational facilities was his general